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role in psychasthenia as well as in hysteria, and he outlines a plan of 
practical procedure of reaching submerged complexes which may readily 
compete with the psycho-analysis methods of Freud, and its modifica- 
tion with the association tests by Jung and the process of direct hypnoid- 
ization employed by Janet and others. 

The nature and life of the " disaggregated " reactions, and the laws 
of their evolution and readjustment, have lately received many valuable 
contributions. The work of the Zurich school tends to add a great deal 
to a less dogmatic biology of the conditions and forms of after-effects 
of fairly well-defined experiences; and Sidis's own studies of the nature 
of posthypnotic hallucinations might tend to do away with much of the 
need and the burden of neurologizing subterfuges. 

It is to be hoped that a fuller account of the actual experiments with 
the cases of " recurrent psychomotor states " will be published. It would 
be a valuable addition in this field of vigorous fermentation, and might 
easily be given so that others, with their individual working hypotheses, 
could receive direct stimulation and important hints through the very 
difference of method of attack. Whether Sidis's terminology will find 
acceptance remains to be seen. There is much dissatisfaction with the 
terms " hysteria " and " psychasthenia." A return to the in many ways 
harmless term " recurrent psychomotor states " might rouse the hunger 
for new solutions. Personally, I prefer the term " substitutive reac- 
tions " for the entire group of " psychoneurotic " reactions. But this is 
not the place to discuss the issue. 

Adolf Meyer. 
Pathological Institute, Ward's Island. 

Introduzione al pragmatism/). G. Papini. Leonardo, February, 1907. 

Pp. 26-37. 

"Whoever should give a definition of pragmatism in a few words 
would do the most antipragmatic thing imaginable," nevertheless, in 
the course of a short article, Papini makes an exceptionally clear state- 
ment of what pragmatism, in his opinion, amounts to. 

" You might say that pragmatism is nothing but a collection of 
methods for augmenting man's powers." This, however, includes too 
much. Still worse it is if one says that pragmatism is the theory that gives 
importance to conduct and substitutes the criterion of utility for that of 
truth in the choice of theories. There is truth in the statement, but it 
must be made clear in just what sense the terms conduct and utility are 
used. A list of such definitions as these would only give the impression 
" that pragmatism, instead of being something new, comprizes an indefinite 
number of old things, and that it is already accepted and practised, 
consciously or unconsciously, by all thinking men." But this would be a 
wrong impression, " for pragmatism does contain something new, and even 
though it be practised by many, it is not recognized and accepted by all." 

Better than trying to define pragmatism, is to point out how it 'will 
affect the procedure of him who practises it. Pragmatism gives a prin- 
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eiple of selection in the choice of theories. He who uses it " will seek in 
all ways not to occupy himself with a large part of the classical problems 
of metaphysics (in particular with the universal and rational explanation 
of the whole)." Such problems he regards as entirely artificial. "In 
place of these he will be especially concerned with the methods and in- 
struments of knowledge and of action " ; and with their application to 
whatever specific problems are presented in our own experience. If now 
one asks how pragmatism differs from other types of philosophy, the 
answer is that it is not philosophy at all, in the 6ense of being a system 
of metaphysics, a theory of the world, a Weltanschauung. Pragmatism 
as such does not commit us to any one of the traditional alternatives in 
metaphysics. It may, however, eliminate all those alternatives by regard- 
ing such theories as " facts among other facts," capable, like them, of 
natural explanation. One may even say that pragmatism does not exist, 
but only more or less pragmatic theories, and more or less pragmatic 
thinkers. 

Some of the critics of pragmatism define it as a slightly modified 
positivism — positivism in the older sense of a positive doctrine with 
agnostic leanings. Positivism and pragmatism do agree in ignoring a 
certain class of problems, but they have very different reasons for their 
indifference. Positivism has been disposed to say that such problems were 
too exalted for our mental powers ; positivism asserts, therefore, a human 
impotence. Pragmatism finds these problems not too exalted, but too arti- 
ficial, and indifference to them is a sign not of impotence, but of power. 
Another common feature is the emphasis laid by both on prediction. 
But while for positivism prediction is the practical application of a 
theory, it is for pragmatism a means of defining and interpreting the 
theory itself. This statement is equivalent to what Papini calls the 
definition of pragmatism most satisfactory to its friends, namely, "that 
the meaning of a theory consists entirely in the consequences which may 
be expected to follow from it." Positivism is only verbally antimeta- 
physical, while pragmatism (in the sense above explained) is essentially so. 

As to the advantages which pragmatism offers, aside from the freedom 
from the incubus of tradition above insisted upon, there is, first, a saving 
of time through the elimination of artificial problems, and second, that 
mental stimulus which comes from the sense of control and from assist- 
ing at the formulation of something significant. And those to whom such 
a point of view may be expected to appeal are of three sorts : First, those 
characterized by virile energy, who demand that their concepts be effec- 
tive instruments in the region of concrete realities; second, those who in 
a somewhat pessimistic way enjoy the effects of mutability; and third, 
those who in a spirit of independence and pride are unwilling to have 
their thinking determined for them by previous generations. 

Thus Papini. The article is entitled an introduction, and does not 
pretend to offer a throughgoing account of the matter. We have a right 
to ask, however, just how the pragmatist, as Signor Papini conceives him, 
distinguishes between genuine and artificial problems. It is not enough 
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to declare that a problem is meaningless, without showing just how and 
why it is meaningless. Professor James has sought to answer this ques- 
tion, and Papini's article would be more effective if he had not so viva- 
ciously ignored this really essential point. Besides, there may be other 
reasons for regarding a problem as unreal than the one that it makes no 
difference whether we solve it one way or another. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 
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MIND. October, 1907. M. Ribot's Theory of the Passions (pp. 477- 
505) : Alexander F. Shand. - An exposition and a criticism of Ribot's 
" Essai sur les passions." Ribot seeks to restore the term " passion " to 
usefulness. He restricts its meaning to denote not unstable, excited 
states, but relatively permanent attitudes like sensuality, patriotism, 
religion. Emotions are brief and unstable. Passion is a " fixed emotion," 
a "prolonged intellectualized emotion." Children and savages are in- 
capable of passion. They live in a world of emotions. Ribot's distinc- 
tion between passion and emotion can not be maintained. The Idea of 
Development and its Application to History (pp. 506-534) : G. Gallo- 
way. - The idea first championed by early Christian writers, most im- 
pressively by Herder and Hegel. Mill and his followers recognize no 
difference between historical and natural laws. Mill and Hegel present 
two well-defined types of historical philosophy. The chief problem is, in 
what sense and in what degree does the principle of continuity obtain in 
historical development? Historical process has flexibility within the 
limits of continuity. Such process is not necessarily progress. Ultimate 
values to be realized must be conceived in terms of persons. The crucial 
difficulty arises in connection with the idea of time. The effort to think 
out the notions implied in development leads into metaphysics. The 
ultimate realization of progress is matter not of demonstration, but of 
faith; but the faith is reasonably justified. The Inductive Argument for 
Design (pp. 535-548) : D. H. Macgeegor. - Three assertions can be made 
at the beginning. The design argument is not necessarily theological. It 
is idle to personify the forces of nature. We must exclude from the 
evidence all results which proceed from finite intelligences. The issue 
concerns the validity of a category. The evidence is greatest in amount 
where it is least convincing (biology), and hardly exists where it would 
be convincing (inorganic nature). Adaptation in biology is explained by 
Darwinism. More profitable is it to substitute human purposes for pur- 
pose and to recognize that they can be fulfilled. It must be shown, how- 
ever, that they do not cancel each other. Emphasis on finite purposive- 
ness requires proof of world's unity, unless the idea of teleology is to give 
way to idea of strife. The search should be for some " expression for " 
the joint activities of individuals, not some receptacle which literally in- 



